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ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. . 
“Ss ‘ i 
. t ; ‘ 
~ * ‘oe . . . . a 
THE STUDIOUS BOY. 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ rT 
We have an opportunity of presenting to the readers of the oe L. . ; 
. ‘ 
Mirror one of the best er gravings on wood that we ever saw, most " 
Was ¢ 
faithfully copied by Mr. Adams, from Mr. William S. Mount's . 
beautiful painting of ** The Studious Boy.” This print forms the ‘ 
appropriate fronuspiece of Mr. Danlap’s “ History of New-York, ‘ “ 
for Schools,’ now ready for publication, by Messrs. Collins, Keese y ‘ 
and Co. The following extract from the work shows the manner 
' 
i which the author diversifies the lessons given to his pupils, and s . 
mingles moral instruction with the detail of historical facts ’ 
deed, we have found these pages not only a source of origina ¥ 
formation on the subject of events connected with our city and . 
state, but of amusement, by the introduction of stories calculated ' 
to illustrate the manners of former days. The interlocutors are i 
three boys—John, aged fourteen ; William, aged twelve Philip, h ] i 
aged ten; and their uncle, aged seventy-one Beside this frontis ‘ ‘ ‘ 
piece, which may be prono ced a masterpiece, both for composi 
tion and execution, the book 1s decorated and strated by a gre . 
‘ ‘ 
many other wood-cuts, DV Various artists, representing the I k ‘ 
buildin rs that are described by t author. and some of the scenes 
of our revolutionary history We are promised the use of some of 
these engravings, and shall give occasionally some more of the pages 
i , 
a! this Instructive and entertaining littie book | 
Unele.—In our last walk out of town you were all struck with - 
surprise at he t ol same vs, who were plavir 7 i au La © 
1 e lan | SELECT TALES, . “a 
and quarre g almos e same time. and in either case. utte ' 
words shocking to a vell-educated person These poor boys 
have received no ¢ tion to counteract the effect of the evil ex FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 
amples they have been surro ed with. For such there is little 
' — 
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orn as it was. and he dashed on to the rescue among the foremost’ mounting from my dromedary, loitered for more than an hour in the threw myselfon the mats with a feeling of gratitude, while the su- 
of the g valley. It was cold, and I sent my shivering Bedouins forward, periour renewed his welcome, telling me that the convent was the 
7 ? > T ] 7 ] « he i f 
Ihe xm had now ceased, and the brilliant lights of the firma- supposing myself to be at the foot of the mountain, and lingered pilgnm’s home, and that everything it contained was mine for a 
ment resume I ry All nature seeme d to welcome the kind there unt after the sun had set. It was afterdark, as alone and on week, a month, orthe restofmy days. Nor did he neglect my im- 
work of benevolence which was in progress. The parte gr s Aurora foot T entered the last defile leading to the holy mountain. Themoon mediate wants, but, with all the warmth and earnestness of a man 
f ahnee 3 eras s and shot fort ' aried flames wit : - . , , e . : 
danced V i lt i 1 me wes fames ‘had risen, but her light could not penetrate the deep defile through who could feel for others’ woes in so important a matter as eating 
arre y swiftness ew } was I ‘ ind the ceer sprang ra : . " ~_ P 1 
sta : : ir which I was toiling slowly on to the foot of Sinai. Fromabout half- expressed his regret that meat was always a forbidden thing within 
pidly across the w wastes Ihe herd had now reached Skov : i eo . \ 
. Z way up it shone with a pale and solemn lustre, while below all was the walis of the convent, and that now. dur r forty days of 
bedden, a P } betwee Alten and Koutokeino, t here t . : : J 
vas no vestizve of the Englis , It was determined to halt fo n the deepest shade ind a dark spot on the side of the mountain lasting, even fish and eggs were proscribed him that I was 
the night. and © ¢o was he The foged declared he should | seeming perfectly blac k in contrast with the light above it, marked @M invalid, and wanted only the plainest and simplest viands, but 
return to Alt } the morning: and even Utterson himself allowed — the situation of the convent. I passed a Bedouin tent, u ler which | insinuated that s] i was of mort yrtance than richness of fare, 
the uselessness of f er seare Then len alone was unmoved a group of Arabs were sleeping around a large fire, and in a few mo having eaten only a biscuit and an orang since morning. The 
1 by her look s ed to 1 uid vavering fisherman for his ments stood at the foot of the convent wall. My camels wer lying cook of the convent, however, a lay brother in his novitiate, was not 
retreat. ‘he supper of stewed venison being now hastily despatch- down eating their evening meal, and my Bedouins were asleep on | used to do things in a hurry, and before he was ready I felt myself 
ed, the party turned their deer loose, and went to rest, some in the ground close under the walls yaded by the fiend of famine; and when he came with a platter of 
sacks, some on pillows of snow, others beneath the coveriet of the Knowing that they would not be admitted themselves, they had beans and a smoking pilau of ri I made such an atta k upon them 
] ft } t i ' ¢ } 
hewly-risel m= to demand entrance; and as I had not told them to do so, they had | @8 mace the good superiour stare with wonder and admiration; and I 
Jutther {kK tokeino slept not She satt the lire s er j ths 
Butt lof K ) r She “4 y el not given notice of my coming. The convent was a very large build ive no doubt that, before I had done, he must have thought a few 
é sorrow! ! as th glare of the flame blazed on high, she A << 
and - : sih_negks Rig?” ing, and the high stone walls surrounding it, with turrets at the cor- | more such invalids would bring him and the whole brotherhood to 
could not he casting a wistful eye abroad, as though the dreary . \ ’ homens 
ners, gave it the appearance of a fortress Exposed as they are to 4a il starvation 
thicket contained one other inmate than those with whom she jour “ . . — ‘ , . 
ee t t Lleftt leeper occasional attacks by the Bedouins, the holy fathers are sometimes rhe superiour was a Greek by birth, and though it was forty years 
neved. | f ¢ mxious yuehts, she rose and Ie ( I , : ’ 2 
whase fa Sr er P they lay stre 1 in the brighte obliged to have recourse to carnal weapons. The walls are accord since he had first come to the convent at Sin ind twenty years 
: ; n Che cold w at ntense t.« in furs. she ingly mounted with cannon, and there is no entrance except bya § he entered it for t last time, he was still a Greek in heart 
V bey the bivovack. and went to that part of the thicket | subterraneous passage under the garden, or by asmall door in one of His relations with his native land were kept up by the occasional 
which lay toware er own V ( In a moment her attention was’ the walls, about thirty feet from the ground. My Bedouins had visits of pilgrims. H id heard of their bloody str le for liberty, 
arrested Ano t, hid for the most part beneath the snow, at stopped under this door, and here we commenced shouting for ad ind of what America had done for r in her hour of n ind he 
ted her eager view It was no | | hut, for there were nO mission, first singly, and then altogether, in French, English an told me that, next to his own country, he loved mine; and by his 
: ted 
P ' tr rc} e stunte j } P . 
bitations in that direction; nor was it the birch, who ' “ Arabick: but no one came to admit us. I wasstrongly reminded of Kindness to me as an individual, he sought to repay, in part, his 
| 1 | y pa) I 
top so often peeps above its icy bed ee oe 7 ap MISZave the scene under the walls in the little convent in the desert, on my Country's t of gratitude In my wanderings in Greece, I had 
- F she } ried to the snot but one had she put fortl , ’ rin} ? ¢ 
her, and irried to th , pas. We Syewwres Soe I . attempted expedition to the great Oasis. Then, as now, it was a variably fo e warmest of feelings toward my country. I 
her hand than she started back » amazement It was the touch of , , f - 2 a a , . 
, moonlight night, and the scene was a convent, a lonely habitation ‘adt 1 the offices of government, in my itmen, my mule 
the well-known rhen pask t \ ter garment of her country. In os —— i] } } } 
j } of christians, with its doors closed upon a fellow-christian. Lremem eer, and f remember ay} ghmanon immortal Marathon sang inmy 
an instant roused the sl no travellers, and led them to the > i, : n , 
. —_ , P —-. ’ aw and iv OWT ‘ reedy ears tl raises of I ] s the tear stream d 
place where, bevond doubt, a body was now lying, and in another | red that then I had to force my way in and make my own wel are vA, ' t At i rstream down 
' ' ‘ , . i] } n | ‘ i . 
noment it wes d terred from the clinging snow. ‘The hich shoes, come, and I resolved that no trifle should keep me from an entrance Inanty cheeks ofa stached Greek when sed of America 
the broad | held the paesk, th rrel tippet, and lofty here. The convent belonged to the Greek church. I did not know I have seen those who have 1 ved directly from the hands of my 
cap, prov ied at once t traveller of t north It Eng how many monks were in it, or what was the sanctity of their COUNtrymen the bounty that came trom hom One, I remember 
ed the foved, grasping h randy-cask, and acing | lives, but I wished that some of them had slept with more troubled P0!ted me to a family of sons and daughters, who, he told me, were 
rer Ihe damsel stepped forward, and put her consciences, for we made almost noise enough to wake the dead; | S@Ved from absolute starvation by our timely p; and so dearly 
] ° i 1 : tr ] ; ' r ] 
his brea * It is warm, and he still lives,” exclaimed | and it was not until we had discharged two volleys of firearms that “4S Our Country loved ther that I verily believe the mountain 
? tor ‘ he , . ~ yh) r ‘ nr ‘ ‘ , 
t i triumph. But no time was to be lost, for the frost had we succeeded in rousing any of the slumbering inmates. On one tbber would have spared th protected American 
] iy nal } ose deer 1 le r ts t , - bh } { . P 
already st ts victim, and he, whose deer had fled from 1 00 side were two or three little slits or portholes, and a monk, with a I knew that this feeling ex 1 Greece, but 1 did not expect to 
nt ' vaste id laid himsel lown to die few more mi . eT " ss : , . , 
venturous master, had la umsell do =e \ long white beard, and a lighted taper in his hand, cautiously thrust find it thus glow 1 the W ress of Sinai. For myself, different 
nutes and vad been a stiffened cor . bleaching in the Alpine , _ 1} r e tras tat »* P ‘ t on 
: , out his head at one of them, and demanded our business. This was i 3 respect from most 0 travellers, I liked Greeks. Tra 
blast But the snow and the brandy did their usual marvels, and : ' ]  etres , +t ] ! 
' soon told; we were strangers and christians, and wanted admission; — rs and stran Ss cond 1¢ Who I ple as dishonest, be 
while Utterson was redeeming nself in the eyes of the Koutokeino a . 7" 1 . ' ted } " t } 
len by chafing the helnless limbs, the foced was pouring his drops ind had a letter from the Greek patriarch at Cairo. The head dis- caus 1ey are cheated by th oatmen or muleteers, without ever 
’ ! 5 ‘ } . . a } , . = thinkine of t ur ecenturnes of 7 epri tae te = . 
of lif > a bosom ch soon heaved to thank him for his zeal. @ppeared from the loop-hole, and soon after I saw its owner slowly = tink f their four cente f r servit ; but whea Ir 
I'he sad story was soon told The voung and unruly deer fas had Open the little door, and let down a rope for the patriarch’s letter membered their tong oppression and galling chains, instead of won 
ween fore n) threw its driver from the « pulk, and bounded o He read it by the feeble glimmer of his lamp, and thenagainappeared ering that they were so bad I wondered that they were not worse 
to Alter o pursue it was vain, and the wretched traveller had at the window, and bade us welcome. The rope was again let down; I sed the Grecks; and when I talked of G and what I had 
D | ’ 
vith difficulty returned to the wood of birches, where hope, and I tied it round my arms; and after dangling in the air for a brief Seen there, of the Bavarians lording it over the descendants of Cimon 
streneth, and spirit, had yielded to the fiercest cold of Lapland space, swin rto and fro against the walls, found myself claspe« ind Miltuades, the face of the s riour flushed and hiseyes flashed fire; 
" 1 j j ' . ° . y 
In a week after his return to Alten the Englishman had recovered. jy the arms of a burly, long-bearded monk, who hauled me in, kissed | and whenI spoke of the deep interest their sufferings and their glo 
t ' y for wir \ 1 ‘ himself indebt { : . . 
He sent instantly for the 1 to whom he held himself indebted for ye on both cheeks, our long beards rubbing together in friendly rious struggle had created in America, the old man wept. Oh, who 
his | Marden uid he, Zz you for this great kindne union, and untwisting the rope, set me upon my feet, and passed me can m ire the feeling that binds a man to his native land 
I ht ¢ lo great things ! t—as s >of my country . . , 
1 migh y to do ' as some of ( over to his associates ough forty years an ex buried in the wilderness, and neither 
men have « e by vo I micht t e you to | land, In nt : ‘ xI tir nor wishing e th ld. | } } tr f 
, faim tis > al onks had assembled: and all nresacd | ©*pecung no Sning ! rd, he loved his country ast 
marry you for this generosity But T will not snatch you from your By this time nearly all the monks had a mbled; and all pre ! 
. F 1 s foot ow presse F s ynkist obe 
dred. vour friends. your home” The tears flowed from the forward to welcome me. They shook my hand, took me in their a am now pressed r his monkish robe there 
11) ” | j . ; glowed a heart as patriot t beneat s Ors 
cheeks of the mountain Lap at the mention of herhome. * ‘Tell m arms, and kissed my face; and if I had been their dearest friend wed a heart as pati 1a lier’s corslet 
. - ore \ } ler W "us } 12 t 
continued he, “ what can be done for you The girl made no re ust escaped from the jaws of death, they could not have received Phe reader will ex 1 Of sensibility in me when 
“ forte ur y ginvular posit » sift _ } } } 
ply, butt koned to some one from without, and Neil Utterson im me with a more cordial greeting Glad asl was, after a ten day's he ren 3 upon my _ t Hon, Si at the base of Mount 
mediately appeared. ‘They made an obeisance to the traveller. ** My journey, to be received with such warmth by these recluses of the | >! and hearing from the hips of a white-bearded Greek the praises 
nds, d the Enghshman, “this 1s dealing nobly by me—l mountains, I could have spar ssing. The custom is one of | Of my beloved country He sat with me till the ringing of the mid 
understand it wel * He ed fora moment. * Will one hun- jhe detestable things of the E ld not be so bad if it were | ™ght bell for prayers, wh nl threw myself upon the mat, and be 
tred d be of service to vo Une hu G dollars, 7 universal, and the traveller might sometimes receive his weleom fore the hollow sounds had died away in the cloisters, 1 was fast 
i Utterson b ily, “*w ma t the master of two hundred ' sk 
ee ws er a hart from rosy lips; but, unhappily, the women hide their faces and run | &"'** 
der and w care vided he. t r to his companion, ** we : ‘ : he y tad s { the nost jenmatienn ail , t 
: , | a : , ,. 5 away from a stranger, while the men rub him with their bristly I at Cay wes one 0 ¢ mo eres ol my i At 
yi t! chest of the mountain : _ ke them, my trienas, R 4 to's ek | « break faet »- —r 5 ae } 
, » beards. At first I went at it with a stout heart, flattering myseil ur sheets — © Supe cw tiny side 
said t na ' mav Ciod's bless ry rest upon vo ‘ ' 
aia a Bie heen me i oth me a e conv coulk ve, a r me to stay 
lak, t repeated twenty time ve the hearty acl viedg that I covid give as Well as take; in SOK } ia ive . t, a week, a ust to spend t Ww hin 
u for this aft. while the donor could ¢ ay welbekomme.t Their irds were the growth of years; wl ne had only a few ¥ Ca a Ol “seein Ai abies 
and bid them a kind farewe!l months to boast of, and its downward aspirations must ¢ sin ue ‘ ot the tt re ,inw I sat I sawt v ) areal 
Utterson and his betrothed rastent i to the house of their pastor, many a long day belore it would attain t respectable longitude o ed tu stand on its lofty summit Pho feeble and far froin 
snd in a few days there were well-founded rumours of another Lap theirs well, | felt the blood of health azain ec: — my veins, and cor 
] thy 1 , ‘ i ’ 
land wed y Dunne the kissing scene. a Bedouin servant came from the other gratulated myself that | was so hack ved im fee g as I had 
end of the terrace, with an armful of burnn brush, and threwit ences wosed J found, and [ was happy tot . forthe prospective 
» . . - re : ~ blaze unor eto? floo The monks hered ar t yyment " { rT t i t monum t 
SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS, |!" @ )!82e upon th my floor. The monks were gathered aro , ) , F : werner 
talking to n nd uttering assurances of welcome, as I knew them n . ie, thet s that could be called holy 
j ' ' ‘ 
to be, although I could not understand them; and, confused 1 ero \ ; t had not been awakened by the 
MOUNT SINAT. almost stunned with their clamor reeting, I threw myself on th = : Italva ireece, or th est monuments 
rus "8 nt of this most interesting of all earth's place 8 floor, thrust my feet in the fire, and ca out for J Tw tl : | ver I 1 
. ft  - : 4 > , ‘ : P mn vV aller breakfast | rose to asc i the mountain 
taken froma « of travels in Egypt, Syna, and Palestine, now 1n the press rope descended and bre it ul ny tent vase. et and t ; nm . n he 
{ the Llarpers Pp supe irco icted met mura the convent, w ev more than 
third time it brought up i 1 1 with s, | : ! ts seemec a small) city . f = tn af 
swords, like a travelling battery The 1 was wound up bya. sto wit ron doors df : ha y rran 
ASCENT TO THE TOP OF MOUNT SINAL , ‘ , rs, and finally through a long subterraneous 
windiass, hall a dozen moyk in moe black frocks with w passage to the outer garden, a beautiful spot in th midst of the 
Tus whole day we were moving between parallel ranges of moun stripes, turning it with all their n t. In the general eagerness to s vine r barrenness, now blooming w mds and oranges 
tians, ret n In Sole pla 3, and then again contracting, and at help, the y Kept on turni mult vy ha carr 1 Paul Vv th = t ind apricots shader V $s ¢ ipe.vines 
; : . I 
about mid-day entered a narrow and rugged defile, bounded on each window, at . . ‘ 9 t r e beam, his feet » the ex end walls At this mon ve > mane 
side with pre tous granite rocks more than one thousand feet high. struggling to | {onto thes t r He roared out lustily : ance at the § en, a ! ving on to the walls, where a trusty 
tt t Id i} ’ 
We entered at the very bottomof t! lef moving for a time alon in Greek and Ar while they wer elping to disen oe \rab was s rass el, | desce e ar he superiour, 
the dry bed of a torrent, now obstratted by sand and stones, the him of his: ! 3s armour. he was rsing a erating t , r papa, ast S cai me larewe a te e not to 
rocks on every side shiv land torn, and the whole scene wild to” for a set of blun work: who 1! alinost broken t ck 4 nv ‘ e lo away Att the w I found 
- . ) \ ‘ ‘ { ‘ — 
sublimity. Our camels stumbled among the rocky fragments to” of as goo tian as any among th Pre s t t 7* : that he 
mich a degree t t we dismounted, and passed thro 1 the wild a icursion of the B ulns, t } walls of th nvent had: Z . _ 
; . > eC v é t m two $ ‘ r to start 
file on foot At the other end we came suddenly upon a plain table been distr y such an infernal elatter 
of ground, and before us towered, in awful grandeur, so hu ind j ; j ; 
: < é Phe monks | enr s { ns {f them wer ! ‘ t t Ww ol the conve w ’ sce } 
ly tit seemed close zand | ring all f wress, the > 
dark that it ied cl to us an ur ull farther pre th hardly v iwak es was “ ea spr A | t st spe F f dele v I is umnong 
end oft rimag he hol tain of Sinai in our left was . ' : ’ 
vd of my 4 1 t vm ’ mm On our left wa sence q bly res 1 order Ee . le-] e A P e way, w , ‘ re ~~ “4 
naulated sto } 4 } a of} Pav ‘ . . . r 
1 iarge inmsulat ! ru y re ! a ur, ca ithe cha o an. « ret n sixty H isk mv co try. and « c N. ec, 4 o mk. f owed, wit rw rand 
of Moses, on w 1, tra 1 Says, t t Moses rested hunself when 1 his « me that G - rews - - s t si a stati: afte him nea \ Vice 
he came up with the people under his charge; farther on, upon a ¢, . oe i. ala a a x tein: ane 1 Cortu, w e] and th Paul and myself t some 
hittlhe eminen re some rude stones w! 1 are pointed out as th ; ‘ ’ twas easy biver si the esta of the cor 
did not yl r scribed to me, o t his mistak : 
ruins of th se of Aaron, whe it high-! disco ; ve ft - , , 
1 sup mot y y was } y ' 
to the wat Israchtes. On ther tis a stone, allege I 1 ior about tw swec ued 
nd, looking 1 1meas a devout pilg ral , 
yetritied } lf Sut it as t essar yd une S ? ar steps 
the peti ca Bat it w not n Wy to draw UPON) ranoe of w ng passages, which seemed like the streets of a city I ; : . = " 
false and frivolous ends to give interest to this scene; the majesty - i I ‘ ie toa lt < ot 
1o asmai room spr Ww I s, hav j { cov ? lé \ ) « e tw . ree 
of nature was enough. I felt that 1 was on holy eround, and dis ar 2 ' ote : . . y . ee v 
eorl ma Ww I i im am ‘ ! I t col | | V Me Who wWisti¢ to se rT ems Ves rt y li he 
. i } . 


Ke a-deer cloak t Thanks ; Welcome app: ited D¥Y Oe Who hac then s tt n ts in the desert. 1), world, had withdrawn from the convent, and here lived and died 
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upon the mountain The chapel had been fitted up several times, extent of it, to be sure 





but the Bedouins had always entered and destroyed everything it but my fnends tell me 
contained The situat was well suited for retirement—quiet and |jons of dollars. equ 
llars, eq 





isolated, but not dreary, and f d for a calm and contemy ve ] 









































t have made vano nquir 
spirit ) particularly struck with it. and ina moment of! ., 
pirit. Pa a ilarly strack it, and ina ner they call their “ fire devert 
entiiusiasm said he would iike to end his days am th his P | 
| } the results. I was at a loss 
characteristick prudence, asked il he co igett the cor ; 
» il ' ' P ds j e at s rabdbica rt of the yeh 
vent I e monk did not approve his enthusiasm, ang tog hiln wa Is , 
f th ; » af } ’ i . , . ed DV W r S$ situation re 
inspiration was of ve devil and not of God, but suddeniv sald a 
>no hermits now ; that all men thought too mu feating Mop the sera | itt 
, and indulging in luxuries; sighed, kissed the cross, “Fought the steam-engin 
asked Paul for a ir, and then walked on again Passing throug! the tide boing iow when this 
, 
a dehie of preci sr ks, we soon reached a gate about tres ull it rose, belore thev co 
feet wide, where tormeriv, when piigrimages to this piace were mort have steam-cer to f 
frequent, a g rd was stat whom it was necessary to show tv. b ius vould not 
a permission from the superiour of the vent A little b ndthis Some sav. thatt cor 
was anotner narrow passage sec red by a door where twas fon \ that s tw rw not 
necessary to show a pass from the Keeper of the gate, and where @ polis for jt to s 
, ' 
10z¢ I ¢ iW e a good delence against a thous Soo 
— < s te is With us, I i 
alter, we € ered a large ope space, flora gav vs ded 
ty I ss y,t 
on ail sides DV mount s ind on the telt, gh above F ers 
mir I the { 
rose the ity peak of S a | $ pa of t mo ‘ Fi 
, be |} tl y! a 
hears t sacred name of Horeb In the centre. enclo | - ‘ m ’ \ 
fence, 1s a tall cypress, t ) tree on the mountain, } ted by ! i S$ Klos t 
KS! re thana | ed years ago Near it is a fo i ass l s a t 
ve fount roll is, W 1 the pre et dug with = ow ‘ Se, « \ i rs Ww 
t veda 10 i belore he was orcerec yt | WAV sos 3 
Lord to Jerusalem AY r tothe monks, the ‘ et iss this thart , . 
] r t j j , bevent writ | 
living somewhere vo , wandering with ‘ ’ t brok t hay 
preparing fort great tinal battle with Antichrist A little st w. mt M 
is an old chur with strong walls and iron doors, how |! ( , . -. 
cilapidated, and ¢ ta ra tto, called t grotto of | . Which , P 
according to the I 1, f { prophet’s slee r-( ‘ 
~ RE ¢ ’ ! I = t i i 
i crawied ¢ ct thanks to my v ex 
eniance. whit ; ; to be fas ion anni : 2 Ww il f 
yund the ) ) pro Vv » means \ s 
ice ‘ ‘ ert I ‘ have eet th s la ‘ in s \ \ 
| , 
Shi€ r Lie rdw i s, and, « ' r as t. t Ww \ > Vr 
old s 7 the w in about a f hour came l may 5 tis 
toa table ck s ] ' ) vy out 14 P y . » — H ss 
! I 
perpend arly ‘ s etot \ | was ri “ | 
another monkisn [le nd, and my very h thr d ( the k x 
told me t this was et ol the fill on which ad sat , f 
during t atthe f the Israelites and the Amalekites, w e Aar " 
and Hur ed ls the s vent dow ) a 
the v yr 3 I s COPE From the | 1 see P 
x} s : ia 
‘ cieariy ia e\ 4 t t ‘ hie 
] , } ' was t t t fa 
vale ot Re 1 i t nev ta s eve a \M cs \“ ‘ 
1 i W 
this § t,m t f f V >the conte arn : neve 
part of the fon w i \ e engaged i I as 
Some distance ‘ old monk stoppe 1 ra i j 
himself t a ec, ‘ t devoutly nd the 1 me 
history He s t t tune the monks in t twere ™ ms i 








oil, and death by t sw ! i! s o the ice n W \ 
supe I j evs < the stime — fav 
a t I 5S as< i ly “ ; 
for the stt s i 10on the top ¢ t 0 t ’ . - 
Ont r met woman W A 
s i iw ‘ i WW 
t vid t it it aii ‘ b OV i a { ct ‘ 
| Ww ‘ ! 
yer words, W they re ved to ‘ vent thev f the Arabs 
gone, and forty ¢ $ if ro len with provisions stan« ¥ 
ider . “3 NS é ey rd neve F ) ed 
the A Sy i re is no dow continued he, **t tine 
was the ( Giod ( le Saviour ¢ > 
t ‘ \ ‘ 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


SIDI MOHAMMED TO HIS FRIEND MUSTAPIIA,. ton ; 


Translat I Sew York M 


the f i s t { “ nt r ‘ 
rum th ! } of Lav I " 
Hlavt Th ! is ens of nava x tw ) 
cel, I t v that to sew ler The t k r \ 

n the st ! 1 f ‘ ! " ( , sy , 
Pacha’s fa tin w we took the ex t ' y A 

he seaof M l s any ¢ fort to | “ is 1 way 
for my part, I very t, it must ce mn they w ( \ 
float | s. Iw ) ) ) with i l 
she 1s « it Stl is s " i ‘ , fort . 
teel, quiet m ! tl y l rsta 
to take pass her to I V l rnomiy t war ] to cet 

As you wer » fortunate t yt fr s { Mr. } f \ tit 
the naval tt ime from this city, and was ‘ { nm ' 
tial serv to r great sulta ! be ever pr : " stran t 
proving r fleet, it w ratily t rn t vas " i id of 
lamente I V mo than any sy 
Sion tow s = 1 ol Ss! t \ l 
urchitec s \ reat venera | i 
be a gr ‘ sa r ves t 
was he! t s ! yas 1orw rw 
was cons tSt t sas mus | N \ t . ‘ 

In my walk wn tot I pas v t t \ 
siness par t G ta of New-¥ was! 
Sur} sed to rv 1 Vity rom the lt is ’ to 1 S 
matter, I ass \ with safety rowd ¢ 
{ esa Xes s “ s il s t ot t t \ 
mien, ioa soltt “ s. A ’ } r 








Constantinople, I must say that this one quite astonished me: the faithful frien 
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NEW-YORK LYRICKS, 


SONGS OF AFFLICTION. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


THE LAY OF THE IMPRISONED ONE 


Tue mild breeze cools my burning brow, 
As it sighs through my prison grate, 
Oh! it comes, like the kiss of peace and love, 
Tu the sad and desolate 
i the bright sun plays on my forehead pale, 
And il 


As I gaze, through the medium of prospects blue, 





imines my deep-blue eye, 


On the very blue, blue sky 


There's a hum of life on that balmy gale— 
A scent of meadows and flowers ; 

4 hymn of glorious liberty, 
From the far-off forest bowers 

How many now stroll through Wechawken's woods, 
Or rest ‘neath the tall tree’s shade 

Or whisper soft vows 1’ the Elysian Fields, 


Where we so lately strayed 


But though I'm a most unhappy young man, 
No tear bedews mine eye 

My proud soul sternly mocks at fate— 
They shall never see me cry! 

And e’en, though I rot in prison drear, 
I'll glory in the cause, 

That laid me fast, in youth’s first prime, 


A victim of the laws 


I loved Maria Bell 
My dress long kept me mute ; 
But 
\ suit to ba 


"Twas love! 


spring came round, and sore I lack’d 
k my suit 
1 could Nor wear that old surtout, 
Nor that very old green coat ; 
I hie, | 


i fifty dollar 





So, here in durance vi 


note 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


WASHINGTON AFTER THE SESSION. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


} 


Tuk leaf 


whirlwind 


that is lodged in some sunny dell, after drifting on the 


the Indian’s canoe, after it has shot the rapids—the 


drop of water that has struggled out from the Phlegethon of Niagara, 


and sleeps on the tranqui bosom of Ontario—are faint 


contrast and repose, compared with a Washingtonian after the ses 


sion i have read somewhere, in an Oriental tale, that a lover 
having agreed to share his life with his dyimg mistress, took her 
place in the grave six months in the year In Bagdad it might have 


been a sacrifice, In W ashington l could conceive such an arrange 
ment to make very little difference 


Nothing is done 


which everybod 


leisurely in our cour try, and, by the haste wit! 


y rushes to the rail-road the morning after ther 


ss, vou would fancy that the cars, like Cinderella's coact 
The 
of March a placard 


sent back by the innkeepers at Baltimore, declaring tha 


of Congre 
would be changed into pumpkins at the stroke of twelve 


town was evacuated mm a day On the fitth 


was 


was not so much as a garret to be had in that city, and imploring 


gentlemen and ladies to remain quietly at Washington for twenty 


four hours. ‘The rail-road engine, twice a-day, tugged and putled 


away through the hills, drawing after it, on its sinuous course, a 


train of brick-coloured cars, that resembled the fabulous red dragon, 
trailing its slimy length through the valley of Crete. The gentle 
Theodore 


* Yours faitl 


* Received pay 


men who sit by the fire in the bar-room at Gadsby’s, like 
Hook's sec 
fully,’’ in the 


ment” from “S 


who could hear his master write 





tarv, 
next room, learned to dist ng ish 


lIries,”’ by listening to the ceaseless scratch « 
The ticket-olfice at 


struggle and confusion between those who wanted places ; while 








the book-keeper the de { 





was a 


scene oO 


looking their last on these vanishing paymasters, stood hundreds of 


tatterdemalions, white, yellow and black, with their hands in thei 


pockets, and (if sincere regret at their departure could have wrung 


it forth) a tear in theiz eye. The bell rang, and the six hundred 


departures flocked to their places—young ladies with long faces, 


leaving the delights of Washington for the dull repose of th 


country—their lovers, with longer faces, trying, in vain, to solve 


the X quantity expressed by the aforesaid ** Sundries” in theu 


bill—and members of Congress with long faces, too—tor not 


one 


in twenty has “made the impression" he expected, and he ts 


moralizing on the decline of the taste for eloquence, and on 


the 
want of ** golden opportunity” for the display of indignant virtue 


Noting but an army, or such a concourse of people as collects 
to witness an inauguration, could ever make Washington look 


populous. But when Congress, and its train of ten thousand casual 








visiters are gone, and only the official and indigenous inhabitants 
remain, Balbec, or Palmyra, with a dozen Arabs scattered among 
its ruins, has less a look of desolation. The few stragglers in the 


streets add to its loneliness—producing exactly the effect some 





tunes given to a woodland solitude, by the presence of a single 


Images ot 


The vast streets seem grown vaster and more disproportionate— 


| the houses seem straggling to greater distances—the walk from the 
president's house to the capitol seems twice as long—and new faces 
are seen here and there, at the doors and windows—for cooks and 
innkeepers that had never time to lounge, lounge now, and their 
families take « He 


who would be reminded of his departed friends, should walk down 


iiet possession of the unrented front parlour 





on the Avenue. The carpet, associated with so many pleasant 
recollections—which has been pressed by the dainty feet of wits 
and beauties—to tread on which was a privilege and a delight—is 
dispiayed on a heap of old furniture, and while its sacred defects 
are rudely scanned by the curious, is knocked down, with all its 
memories, under the hammer of the auctioneer. ‘Tables, chairs, 
ottomans—all linked with the same glowing recollections—go ! 
most unworthy prices; and while, humiliated with the sight, you 
wonder at the artificial value given to things by their possessors, 
you begin to wonder whether your fre nds themselves, subjected to 


' Ten 


to one, if their characters were displayed like their carpets, there 


the same searching valuation, would not be depreciated too 


would come to light defects as unsuspected : 
The person to whom this desolation is the “ unkindest cut,” is 


Gone is the dollar made every successive half-hour! 


the hacknevy-coachman. vocation” is emphatically gone! 


Gone is the 


pleasant sum in compound addition, dune “in the head,’ while 


waiting at the doors of the publick offices' Gone are the short, 


four or five familes, 


the 


but profitable the 


all taken the 


trips, to the theatre! Gone 


same evening to parties, a! d each payin item of 





‘carriage from nine ull twelve!’ Gone the absorbed politician, 


who would rather give the five dollar bill than wait for his change 


the lady who sends the driver to be paid at * the bar,” the uplifted 
fingers, hither and thither, which embarrass his choice of a fare 
all! ] 


The chop-fallen coachy dr stand in the 
morning and drives home at noon; he cree ps up to 


Fu 
snail.pace, and in very mockery of hope, asks the homeward bound 
rk from the depé Nis 


and his horses begin to believe in the millenium, and the cobwebs 


ves to the 


gone, 
ers ata 


cle urtment if he wants a coach! ht comes o1 


are wove over his whip socket 
leasantly the diplomatick 


The 


yreat 


These changes, however, affect not un; 


and official colony extending westward from the president's 


nhabitants of this thin-sprinkled settlement are away from the 


thoroughfare, and do not miss its crowds The cessation of parties 


is to them a relief from night-journeys, colds, card-leavings, and 


much wear and tear of carriage-horses 


gown and pers, read the reviews and the 


their dinners comfortably fromm the restaurateurs, and thank heaven 


that the capitol is locked up I'he attaches grow fat, and the des 


grows thin 


There are several reasons why Washington, ull the month of 


of all the drawbacks im ated at 


1 more agreeable residence 


May, spite the picture deline rove, 18 


than the northern cities In the first 





place, its clumate is at least a month earlier an that of New-York 
and in the spring ts delightful The trees are at this m ent (the 
last week in March) bursting into buds; open carriages are every 
where in use walking in the sun Is oppressive; and for e las 
! this has been a fair chi cle of the weather Bosto 
1 York have been corroded with east winds, mea ne a 
even so near as Baltimore, they are still wrapped in cloaks and 
shawls Ilo those who, in recko go the comfort of life, agree 
vith me in making Climate stand lor niue-tenths, this is powertul 
iltraction 

hen the country about Washington, the drives and rides, aré 
among the most lovely in the world The banks of Rock Creek 
ire a little wilderness of beauty More br t waters, more s 
cluded bridle-paths, more sunny and sheltered 





min x of rock, hill and valley, I never rode among Within a 
ialf-hour's gallop, you have a sylvan retreat of every variety otf 
veauty, and in almost any direction; and from this vou come home 
md this is not the case with most svivan rides) to an excelent 
French dinner and agreeable society, 1f you like You have 
the seclusion of a rural town, and none of its petty politicks ane 
scanda all the means and appliances of a irge metropolis, and 
none of its exactions and limitations. That which makes the charm 
ol a city, and that lor whi we seek the c¢ rv, are € v here 
and the penaities of both are removed 

Until the re-flux of popu on from the Rocky Mour s, Is ) 
pose Washingten will never be a metropolis of residence But 

t were an object with the inhabitants to make it more so, the ad 
vantages | have just enumerated, and a little outlay of ca 1 and 
enterprise, would certainly, in some degree, etlect it People 
especially who come from Europe, or have een accustomed to 
foreren modes of living, would be glad to live near a society com 
posed of such attractive materials e official and d x 
persons at the seat of government tw 1 kee ps them away 
8, princy ally, want of accommodation, and, in a less degree s 
want of comfortable accon ( ymin e other cities wh arives 
them back to Europe In Washington you must either live at 
hotel or a board g-house In either case, the mode of life is only 


lor 


endurable for the shortest possible period, and the moment congress 
rises, every sufferer in these detestable places, is off for relief. The 
hotels are crowded to suffocation, there is an utter want of privacy 
n the arrangement of the suites of apartments, the service is iI or 
dered, and the prices out of all sense or reason. You pay for tha 





which you have not, and you cannot get by paying forit that which 
you want 


The boarding-house system is worse yet. To possess but one 


bird. || room in privacy, and that opening on a common passage; to be 


obliged to come to meals at certain hours, with chance table com- 


panions and no place for a friend, and to live entirely in your bed- 
room orina publick parlour, may truly be called as abominable a 
routine as a gentleman could well suffer. Yet the great majority ot 
those who come to Washington are in one or the other of these two 
categories 


The use of i 





rings for strangers or transient re sidents in a city, 


does not, after all the descriptions in books, seem at all understood 


in our country. This is what Washington wants, but it is what 


every city in the country wants generally. Let us describe it as if 


it was never before heard of, and perhaps some enlightened specu- 


lator may advance us half a century in some of the cities, by creat- 
ing this luxury 


Lodgings of the ordinary kind in Europe, generally consists of 


the apartinents on one floor The house, we will suppose, consists 


of three stories above the basement, and each floor contains a par- 


lour, bed-room, and dressing-room, with a small ante-cham er. (This 


arrangement of rooms varies, of course, and a large 


r family occupies 


two floors ) 





These three suites of apartments are neatly furnished ; 


bed-clothes, tabie-linen, and plate, if required, are found by the pro- 


prietor, and in the basement story usually lives a man and his wife 


who attend to the service of the lodgers; i. ¢. bring water, answer 
door bell, take in letters, keep the rooms in order, make the 
1, if it is wishe d, do any little cookerv in c ise of 


sickness 
These 


service and a small! gratuity, at departure, from the lodger 


people are paid by the proprietor, but ve a fee for extra 


It should 


rece 


be added to this, that it is not infra dig. to live in the second or 


xion with lodgings, there must be of course a cook or 


restaurateur within a quarter of a mile. ‘T 
} 


e stranger agrees with 


and to be 


consist ol 


He 


eft the 


him for his dinner, to so many dishes, 


sent to 


him at a certain hour. gives notice in the morning if he 


and th 


lines 


it, buys his own wine wine-merchant, 8 saves two 


eavy items of overcharge in the hotel or boarding-house. His own 
servant make his tea or cotilee , (and tor this purpose has access to 
the fre in the basement,) and does all personal service, such as 
brushing clothes, waits on table, going on errands, etc. ete. The 
stranger comes in, In short, at a moment's warning, brings nothing 
but his servant and baggage and finds himself 1 hive minutes at 
ne, his apartments private, and every comfort and convenience 


as completely about him, as tf he had ved there for years 


irteen dollars a week, such apartments would 








pay the proprietor handsomely, and afford a reasonable luxury to the 
vudger. A cook would make a good thing of sending in a plain din- 
er tora yilar a head, (or more if the dinner e more 
and at this rate, a family of two or more persons m 
dred times the comfort now enjoyed at hotels, at cert 








e cos 
W apes ae —_ nt i 

e nay een sea f oa very unsentimental ¢ 
d means,” | we trust the suggestions, though contair 

r new, may not be altogether without use The want of some 


} 


recommended, is dé felt 





nouriy 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


A DUTCH VILLAGE IN THE OLDEN TIME, 














BY ROBERT RAMBLETON, GENT 
Tues} e village of Spartown 1s nestles : et valley, at the 
yt of arange « roken and pre« ous lls, f ered with fo 
sts to their loftie elevation It was a tow of Dutch origin, 
ed many vears be es tw i had long gered without 
any ea ncrease of iio In f ( f n se set ¢ 
itastand w init, and the Dut farmers were ¢ te d to plod on 
vear ivyear out, inthe depthof unmerited obscurity. Atlengt 
ance or some travelling Yankee directed attention to the advan- 
taves ol site Settlers flocked into t towns " re shinole 
e es arose by the side of the stone dwe s of the or al! 
1 ts d the limits of the forest we t ed upon, by the 
< gs f co tields The New-E { settlers had no sooner 
provided for their temporal wants, than they determined to erect 
i se t yrs nd a few weeks alter the coption ¢ resu 
s to ite ere was a raising, and the giant skeleton of 
i Vast gy was erected on a firm fo ation Che plodding 
old Dut len, astonished at the rapidity of these improvements, 
stared at each other and smoked their pipes. Under similar circum- 
stances, * an Indian emigrates ;"" v r Dutchman only smokes But 
e ire of e sturdy bur $8 Was aroused ‘ after the comple- 
onof the meeting-house, a call was ev to the Rev. Erastus Smitt 
of ( necticut, to take charge of the little flock. They would fain 
ve had a good sta clergyman of the Dutch Reformed persuasiot 
‘ ‘ ) ‘ ve t ripe it I t « ‘ Ss the ‘ st fle Ww 
‘ ‘ on S ays, and wouk ve re e good word out of 
wa ous ack-looking volume, secured wit en Ciasps and 
ed G ian text—who would have smoked pipes without 
nber 1 told them long-winded stories about little sturdy ghosts 
eather breeches and red night-caps, such as have haunted the 
Highlands of New-York, ever since the time of Hendrick Hudson, 
the daring and unlortunate discover of one of the finest rivers in 
the w hey could not conceive why the s fact of their 
eing in the minority, should prevent their having their own way 
ey obstinately resolved never to enter the sacred edifice, ost 





walls echoed to the eloquence of the Rey. Erastus Smith. But re- 


solutions kke these are not likely to last long ; and aftera few weeks’ 


| contumacy, the old burghers were seen, one pleasant Sunday murn- 
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ing, wending their way on sturdy horses descended from the Flemish 
breed, introduced into the country by the settlers of Albany, with 
their wives and daughters seated on red pillions behind them. Whe- 
ther it was that the eloquence of the Rev. Mr. Smith was all convin- 
cing, or that the young Yankees were a spruce-looking and robust 
set of men, well fitted to find favour in the eyes of the fair sex ; cer- 
tain it is, that from that time forward, not a Dutchman could say a 
word against the Rev. Mr. Smith, or the tenets of his followers, 
without encountering such ac lamour of female tongues, that the poor 
varlet was fain to promise never to renew the subject. And from 


this period we mav date those courtsh ps and marriages, which re- 


sulted in the amalgamation of the characteristicks of two races in a 


j 
t 1 


numerous populat on—the mixed breed being a set of men 





women, enterprising and inventive like the genuine New-England- 


ers, and possessing that rooted attachment to the place of birth, 


which the Dutchman has in common with the vegetable to trans 


nage isto make him value 





plant him after he has attained a c¢ 


dful of original 





less. When the national prejidices of the 
settlers had been brow-beaten into silence, a town-meeting was 


neeable Dutch name of the place, was 


called, and the unpror 
changed to the more classical one of Sparta-town, which soon degen 


ted into Spartown, 





erated into Sparter-town, and was finally co 


by which appellation it may now be discovered on the map 

There was one 0 gventier in decidedly opposed to ail improve 
ments, and particularly to changing the name of Nieuw-Esopus t 
Sparta-town He was a thriving farmer, who was somewhat before 
handed, and dwelt 1 the very stone house which was ultimately 
converted into an academy\ The old gentlemar flourished on his 


place like some green tree, whose age, indeed, exhibits a few symp 


toms ol de cay, but whose vigour each succeeding spring appare ntlv 





renews. He knew little and he cared less about the convulsions 
and changes of the great world ; and in f seemed to take very 
little interest In any transaction which happened bevond the limits 
of his farm. That was his kingdom, and he ruled it with despotick 
power ; managing its concer s according to those immemorial! rules 
which antiquity sane med He hated the very na ( ove 
ment, and he would never undertake to raise a veget e with whit 
his fathers had been uC uinted. Notwithstanding this enmity to 
innovation, the affairs of his little estate seemed to thrive abunda 

ly His fruit-trees were not aflected by the « ker-worms that laid 
waste the orchards of his neighbours, nor were the cutworm success 
ful in their attempts to sap the foundations of his cabbages, those re 
spectable vegetables c: ) to lo sh vear alter year s eot 


the predictions of the most knowing agri tur s. It was a pleasant 











thing to survey t premises of old Van B - 3 P rves 
had been gathered im, such f y projected from the windows of 
his barn, delighting the eyes of sundry mules and horses; such a 
jolly company of rs of oats sat cosily s y s the spa 
cious granary ; such goodly applies were barrelied for wiite s¢ 
suc h store ol ve ww pul \ le OK s shes ripe ed 
m the sun, dang t ‘ ty to lesto s¢ é I 

es 1 golden ns e ‘ have been 
ima d the very he ers i ID . , 
‘ Diedrich was y enoug but the w 5 ‘ 
time for enjoyment by his < eve 

when the ¢ dies are t hall-pa 1 ro CK 

ri on each ¢ r ‘ ) 

if ( 1 | nin : s 

s ot } Stiv é wive r s 

s cs { fam 4 « 

autum ! a 1 ! d-wint 

they proc ni e « $ S i ( l ‘ 
gave as t even to ) di of the New-N« 
landers 

rentlen was t ( V t s Di ri 

great cesire ) A | 1 t a tok 
educa nd Ke ‘ Avro t sw s A y 
to a me ‘ ‘ ‘ ely t ( 

came back he ¢ c ol no y eg (; 
doctor. Antonv Van Der Le vho as 

hood, wit 3 | é valled cures. D 

solved to fo ‘ t s \ 

his w shes to his \ D _ 
that H st t 0 vy s t 

and eve n ea de ) ! s . 

the chimnev-¢ r } t vas ) ‘ t 
project of s Dame Van B ‘ ) 
views She " s 5 s 

smiled upo ‘ ‘ rs Her v 

in e.ectrick \ 110 of Die a t 

aw the s H yo 1 mo M WW 
apair ols g s 3s is s 
trotting ris y ) t 4 . i = eX 
pir 4 sli¢ N ( i ey si is Slit 
her husba ( t e she & ty ‘ 
den the 1 i ni to rescue s belov 
the grave Lo ry over e the scruples ¢ ‘ 
farmer, and ev ( s ithatt s 
enter the office of the great G a to Here, not being really 
dgehicient in inteliect, e } ced »a tolerable know e of me 
cine, and became fpretty good classical scholar His f est 
dreams were rea i ne, and he rode forth the « | m ol 
the great A my \ Der Levde 

When he returned to his native village, he found that there had 
heen a great addition to its population. Settlers had poured in from 


New-England, and improvements were making 1n every quarter 





His good old father welcomed him back to the old homestead, but 























Have disappeared as withered leaves 


Diedrich perceived with grief that all the quiet hilarity and greenness —y- <0 GEGEN Gar 
me ‘ ett you « 
of his old age had vanished, his features appeared pinched, his frame Their baptism on y shore 
: ‘ Your eve 5 eneele 
shrunken, and his whole exteriour changed. It seemed as if he was Their dialect ¢ —_ 
fast falling into an incurable decline. The fact was, that the . 
‘ These asso * are well f 1 to excite sentiments of deeper 
poor old gentleman had been sadly annoved by the inroads of the 
e emotion tha retick tenderness of more pa and sctica 
Yankees. He was not one of those who can bend to circumstances " —— 
: : : eflect. They stand the landmarks of our broken vows una | 
and his inflexibility at length proved fatal tohim. Worn out with , 
oppress and they not « ys ‘ s the fac« every } 
struggling against the spirit of the age, he finally sickened and took } , 
; ; 2: ind every stream that bears t ‘ xpressive name they d 
to his bed. Diedrich did all for him that the skill of a physiciar . ’ 
a9 8 . p dDelore a ations, and be re trod. the memo sol < ‘ 
and the affection of a son could s iggesi, but it was all in vain One , 
; ere is wa in India ar seil-ta i “ a ruc t 
day the weeping Ilse called Diedrich to the bedside of his father . 
bet ! st g kK AW rex ‘ canvass the ev so! a treaty 
The old gentleman had that morning appeared rather better, the : 
’ ' etwee ew ‘ ‘ I t ! x va 
window had been opened to admit the fresh air and the bright su ‘ : wae wee Oe 
: at ‘ i€ of s © te a t er the 
shine, and he was seated upright, propped in his position by the he . 
. : : sais of r gove 1 ee we ‘ we rerected 
of pillows. He had requested his dame to fill and light his pipe . 
: lis y I ins I tw tf es ‘ t ground 
which he was now smoking with melancholy composure { 
ads were a an < i pe s ‘ , 
“Mein Diedrich,” said he, addressing his son in English, for he , 7 
hes “ ex yards ae ang 
supposed that the young man had forgotten his Dutch I peg ' —- 
: [ vi ‘ anal t i | “ aller 
lad Dere is no use to cry, pecase it is the will of Gott Chee 
. vas Aime y { ‘ ‘ 5 d the us 
up, Ilse I leaf you as comfortable as te tam Yankees will let ' 
signe y re s w other he pre 
you pe 
; } s sa musket 4 ‘ ri o t ] © was ex 
**My good sir,”’ cried Diedrich; feeling his father's pulse, *‘ don’t 
‘ , : a ed some years » near Lew ‘ New-\ As e produe 
be so downcast; I think I can rid you of your disorder 
P . : ’ ia f the I h ra { iN it was an 
‘*Mein Diedrich,” said the old man, mournfully: “can you nd 
: Tec , ¢ f i the TI 4 “ althou ir 
me of te Yankees Blague take dem It was only vesterday : 
l s hav ve elle rect farce 
that one of te scounteris asked me to sell mein tarm und when I 
| vet A¢ ve ' ve ‘ i a t 
toit him to pegone apout his pusiness, he said he would swop horses 
: ' ’ . Ne ( 1 there " t the 
wit me Nein! nein! it is no use for me to stay here any longer 
ew epres = the \ fe that 
? i.e ; ! ‘ ' 
Let me pegone Me 1 ie is elen like as te fire in tis pipe s 
' : “ wi s ‘ 5s. W ‘ ‘ ‘ 
purning very feeply now, ant :t will soon pe purned out Diedrich \\ 
loes you think there pe any Yankees in de petter warlt*” us he . At (rane 
sw ; \ ' ‘ 
| eneve tha ood Yankees go there ' ‘ 
' s ‘ ‘ iW 
Ly lam « ¢ to ) lor py grac ous dere is nots ca Wi 
| ' 
tingas agot Yankee Gootpv ' Mein will is m dat chest of trawers ; . 
“ ‘ < 
Whatever vo loes, Diedrich, never se dis farm neve , -_ 
‘ ‘ wT ck 
He sank back upon his pillow speechless, yet liie was not extinct 
; , \ . anf 
for an occasional pull of smoke issued trom the pipe At * 
he fire laced the { \ » too! ] © € s ‘ ‘ i) | y ta ve 
v i 
lort { poor ¢ D ‘ il iu | cease to exist , 
. ( rimmed 
wilder , 
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I tive f ature i ‘ He a 
T y ne 
i ( the i ty thir i © an ' 
I s “ ’ white ( the following ma D the war of the rev 
ve va t 
yn, the Seneca tribe fought er the B i standard. Though 
Ye say t e-like catins a hed . 
That ciustered o'er the vai uw be had scarcely reache the vears of ma nd, he « sved in t 
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war, was much distinguished by ivity and intelligence, and | ment of missionaries among his people. The question seemed to of the ath-bed scene of a father, surrounded by his weeping 
scted the attention of the British officers. One of them pre awaken in the sage old chief feeling of surprise, and after a mo- children. His end is peaceful and happy, and such as to give sure 
sented him with a richly-embroidered scarlet jacket, which he took ment’s reflection he replied, with a sarcastick smile,and anemphasis hope of ever-during bliss bevond the grave This hope diffuses a 
ereat pride in wearing. When this was worn out he w peculiar to himse If, “ Because they do us no good. If they are not pla id resignation among the silent group around his pillow, and all 
vith another: ‘and he continued to wear this peculiar useful to the white people, why do they send them among the In- breathes of happiness and heaven. A deep sigh 1s he ard from the 
mm 1 TI of ¢ mid ive | i the name dians : uf thev are usel | to the white people m and do ther good, recesses Of the apartment as the st breat juivers upon the | p of 
. . est , As tely as the treaty ol why do they not keep them at home ’ They are sure ly bad enough the dy y ina Ihis sigh is raised from the ovet burdened Spirit 
tain P 1. to wh ‘ ure indebted for some to need the labour of every one who can make them better These of a stranger, who proceeds to explain the nature of that mysterious 
deta . t nw ' r red jacket, to perpetuate a name | mer know we do not understand their religion We cannot read mpulse, which habitually urges him to seek such scenes as that 
to which he so 1 attached their book ; they tell us different stories about what it conta! is, and now pass vefore him. He describes his early destitution of pa 
When but tee ears old. the abilities of Red Jacket, es we believe they make the book talk to suit ad =Ss rental te vis doubts—his attempts to disbelieve 1 ex- 
pecially his act : the chase, and his remarkably tenacious me no money, no land, and no country, to be ct ck is e ot aGo s stiflings of conscience amid the indurating 
mory, attracted the ¢ em and admiration of his tribe ; and he wa coats would not trouble themselves abuut ou | f 3 « vO vy ex nent and sf s, amid his donbts! 
frequently employe dd r the war of the revolution, as a runner Great Spirit will not punish us for what we Ww Thus a 1 by contending emotions, he sleeps, and lo! a vision 
to carry despat ( Int t contest he took little or no part as a do justice to h s red children These black coats talk to the Great oft ses i re s tro d mind! An aw | form presents 
warriour; and it“ ! ir that like celebrated predecessor Spirit, d ask for light, that we rm they do, when t! are t t . le comprehensible form—the first glance of 
in rhetorical f e, De tt es and Cicero, he bette underst blind themselves, and quarrel about the light which guides them ‘ t eye renders him s tless 1 he yet feels its 
how to ro his ¢ en to war than to lead them to victor hese things we do not unders wnd, and the light they veusn es sé g t gy powel He hears perc , deafening 
The war! chief, ¢ Pla boldly charged him with want of the stra t and pla path trod by our fathers dark a 1 dreary The ast t et, asl wn bv an ing hav y power tuo 
enurace. an ce t e ssion at least seems to have fully | black coats te us to work and ratse corn: they do! ng them per s e, and t a voice, |} yr judgment He 
stified the « ‘ rt expedition of the American Ge selves. and would starve to death if somebody did not feed t " sno \ ¥ ealitv ; and now, all 1s fear—deep, 
neral Sulliy t the | sin 1779, a stand was atte ed All they do is to pray to the Great Spirit; but that will not make‘ tren vershadowing fear He shrieks and calls 
» be mad: t 1 by Corn Plant, on the ch of the Canar corn or potatoes grow, if it will, why do they beg fron s too la Shrinking from the terrible anger of the 
da : r On the roach of the Ame " rmv, a smail num from white people ? Ihe red men knew nothing of tro é ° | ed coming i been skeptical, he sinks 
er of the Indians , whom Ww ki lacket beg n to retreat came from e white mat s so s thev¢ sed 1e€ eat waters ‘ sto meett ot ed 
Corn Plant exerted himself to rally them Tle threw him elf before they wanted our country, and in return have weys been re t | ‘ x there is a fect tion 
Red Jacket, and endeavoured to prevail on him to fight, in vain learn us how to urrel about 1é ( Red Jacket can never be of s Live ire s - no flights cal 
hen the ind t chief, turt to the young wile ot the recreant the frie 1 of such men The lh ins can never be civilized; they € res yt ( i I ( to tell the whole 
warriour, ex¢ ned l.eave that man, he 1s a coward !” are not like white men If they were ra.sed among the white peo story n { 1 the ‘ to close. the audience, 
here is no small ev e of the transcendent abilities of t ple, and learned to work, and to read, as they do, it would only make tho 1a r s jt were, entranced by th 
disting ( \ to be found in the fact of his rising into the — their station worse They would be treated no better than negroes, spell with t é t They, too, hear the 
hest rank . ) tho i beheved by many of them to We are few and weak, but may for a long time be hay ,if we hold tru et »! Z { e sh wed J ol 
he destitute of the v W i they hold in the greatest estima fast to our country and the religion of our fathers.” t univ f They start at t al cement, in the deep-re 
tion lho " l as a warriour, it seems that Red To be conclude 2 our next 3 ol t é oi the rment day Thev sympa- 
Jacket wa te of bravery ; for on a subsequent occasion thize with tie r sof y d ed by the troubled skeptick 
the st flixed his character, on the occasion alluded to, was ORIGINAL MUSICAL NOTICES. Phey . e « ‘ spair of his tortured soul, and 
wined away, | sod conduct in the field The true causes em even Lo « a i of that ‘ orture into which 
however, 0! ; - n his tribe, were his transcendent HENRY RUSSELL, THE VOCALIST. BE SINKS Of the Clas 
talent ' ce \ r which he lived In times of Ano s x s may mentioned this connexion . 
ublick i f it men are appreciated, and called BY JAMES F. OTIS emune y depictive of er ssi or s¢ nent—that of ’ 
nto R t came wpon the theatre of active hile wher It ( i l W the Winter Night d will be long 
the po 11 1a d 1 its ext tion was threat Presuminoa that t readers of t \I r have improved t p ‘ \ ive ¢ rved the « r tv of liste g to 
ened I} cing \ ym them wit untick portu vy allo | vith fo t of « ' t t I s the | s works, we think this 
¢ Phe iw t ed, ineffect y, to ar rich m ‘ reat t 1 y M lt lLwet t pe t I pe ywers But it must be 
superiour in prow? were countless in number ; and he hac thrown vhat S | r ers of this m inv we pro ed. whe 1 es W ) ) ri , i t rand w ne 
vn the ton despair. It was then that Red Jacket stood — they first becan ‘ ° ; , ch tte : t : “ t has come. 
fo l asa d fir his nation with fe ess € ence , ‘ we { co ' ! it s s ( s S st The wind re es 
1 deno ts ¢ rains of fierce invective, or bitte : ve a , t sn he a a. — ( z , een over the icy peaks 
sare n He be their co ellor, their negotiato ind then > it , s \ rv | tains 1 the ¢ i wastes of ice-bound 
orator Whatever! ve been his conduct in the field, he now Mr. Henry Kt ‘ _ rt 7. having yet con ‘ wat 1 met a stately sip er march across the waves, and 
evinced atl ‘ ( s cool and sagaciou 1s jt was undaunted t ' ‘ is edar ta ' 1 sec er 
and which showed a mind of too high 1 order to be influenced by s ve ' j e « \ . = ese m , ahaa ‘ —— 
r rent of Ihe relations of the Senecas with tl the fosterer 0 of Ma He w nin I And é k us t pass'd, 
\ rican peo luced tions of a new and highly inter ind there in ed 3 car t that divine e al . : ‘ ‘ er mast 
‘ haracte \ re e to the purchase of their land d e is yw raj y be ; 5 dis ' ' He we "i 2 . i : oe - 
re ction of ¢ istianity and the arts. The | ns were Italy tan early age fier study x I , . 1 ' md r 
aked not only ) eir country, but to embrace a new religior some time In I y he was a pupil of Rossi P three vears. and . ’ - / in . . we 
to change t . itions and domestick habits, and to adopt a thereafter he returned to England for the space two more, d The effect of this song is magical, and is, yet, erer the same, 
novel system ot t t and actior Strange as these propositions which time | was ¢ rus-master of elt an opera, it 1 . now otten s ver it is I eated, and belore whatever audience 
t have seemed themselves, they were rendered the more ur Returning once more to Italy, he studied under Generale, Mayer The v f nature is pia simple, and easily understood ; and 
table when dictated by the stronger party, and accompanied by | peer, and other masters, and received a gold medal from the | that voice speaks in its most winning and affecting tone, whenever 
ceasional acts of oppression of rovalty, for the ae eee o at Naples. || * 8Pee** sick 
It was at this « that Red Jacket stood forward, the intrey d Ile ac ed t 1 eas we & the sical lore of that lovely I . ‘ auc Db rs, A ’ is a more spirited and 
of his « . ts ¢ toms. and its religion, and the ur suntry. dur a¢ . ) perfectly as not only tos merry ¢ S I the same author, i is sung by him with 
. or ent « rvatio He vielded 1 + to pe + in andl saree in - “ tana ane Contin ut ¢ t lhe following are the w s, from the pen of William 
> PR . 7 
s ym, to | ‘ t r and never. to his last hour, remit Co » his native co rv. he urried t accom ed B. Bernard, | 
ted exe $ what considered the noblest purpose of da ter ol ent disting 1 me yntile character, and . ‘ . to rest, 
oO k 
pis Life to ¢ 1, where he was ry some gentle 1 ; stots a Slee ahaa 
" te ent t in. who knew t clue nat peace ‘ Rox t ‘ s t ving city He A 
‘ s ; 
and war, for more t thirty ye speaks of him in the tf ’ é 1 the vil i vas ed p or of musick s ‘ 
: oa : eB ; s 
terms ve icket was a] ct Indian in every respe ‘ un ac Y ( , science there This " : 
e, < ‘ of the dress of the white men, 1 s hatrec stat e ¢ stol 
A 
lo t to onaries d in his att t to lve In the 1 o ynally visited A vy. I ‘ 4 ‘ 
erat for, tt ent ¢ s and traditions of st ( He Dosto wnd ‘ ‘ ( ng r own, 1 pre ( \ I 
had a contempt ! the I anguage, 1 disd | to use any 1 has ever } ed a dee npr 1 of his ge s, as a ‘ ‘ s she 
t sown. He was the finest specimen of the Indian cha- former and c¢ er, wherever he has gone. But it is to the he * 
r P eve knew, a sust 1 it with more d y | 1 any i | dt r city, t which we ive already ec A $ swee 
o ene! He was th ‘ tin aut ty in his As t the fonder r rances ¢ tranger’s heart most la V 4 other des t the « ase On can give no kind of 
‘ oO e was t 1} Ind | ever saw H l me F t " s suCCeSSE s be the first to « yut and ea of the fine ; bas — ) aa y the per 
“ {and figoratiy the | language always is, and to fe s talents " u e of this s [ p an jn wow tel: 
ve ‘ t case i eney. His ge t : W k v1 ‘ Mr. R t for { ‘ ec. Whe P ao ‘ were 2 by the lines, as the 
‘ vo ful 1 wat I v ew distinet 1 « r i eT rR 4 ‘ t s vet < { But we > = | > are ee ses Tee 
¥ ‘ Ni ita ) i nein vu very stro t ita « ers ed.a I s ) etent to } an t . . , to hang a , awine to the 
. =s , ot) ‘ ‘ 70 5 © aa $0 ect ‘ t er s see t 1 « cing down the 
\ ‘ t , who } yuch " ! s il ‘ ino | i 3 eat me ) ' \ ‘ 
‘ wit Seneca or tes thus Yi ive no doubt CKM ts « eus offer \\ ‘ q t son. **Some love to 
well ne Lo the st Red Jack . s to s¢ . , ‘ $ \ t Mr. Russell by Charles 
\ ovement in ts of « ‘ ar re « v to M R s voice 1s a of u M Esq., ‘ the M Thev were 
vat : the rel ie I ’ rey v cs ) ie t ‘ yw He { r ) $ eY sive TY k The musick of 
y it, the of their father fis speeches t \ I : sone sO W é ‘ f s te s 3 ond en of Mr. Russell's 
f W ve en published, were obtain it ‘ vy of « i t desc ive, W ry say the de ve we P tal « 2 It is « , wv des tive o 
( i terate terpreters, and present us w r mi s ol v f His s : s ‘ v t eflect n the lis er 
ia r ed and « yinted sket s of € wig i ] il ons, ¢ s ) oft t s s v ce r s e« ' tw " « ‘ r rrv rn. ‘ N 4 
ve n between Red Jacket, ( el Chapin, and myself, the passion of remors fear iis called * The Skeptick’s La- wood t produce urd bv « P one o y afternoon 
I ~Tasked him whv he was so much opposed to the establish- ment.” It commences with a description, in very s guage, . in Ju 
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“he fine old English Gentleman” is a ballad of the olden time, 
and the musical idea upon which Mr. Russell has a I 








ropriately 
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. ) John Hoertree 
framed this most beautiful song. is taken from a metrical compos! kok 6 rest. W 
tion of the celebrated Luther, the reformer. The verses have al- mony” ts wort 
ready appeared in the Mirror Chis song, as sung by Mr. Russell, Cha : 
is a perfect moving panorama of the scenes the words describe nd to such P 
You see an old mans: vith s ve vs, the o port re- . 
lieving the poor at the gate, the hall full of old tr es oft attle 
ry. , 
and the chace, the merry old gentleman sitting by his cheerful fire | HE 
side, the Christmas feast, the y peasantry, and, last of all, the 
quiet decline of the ripe old man, amid the tears and regrets of his 
people. It is like a } e of Wilkie, or a Wave y romance 
The last verse is added by Mr. Russell, in order to leave a pleasing um 
rather than a sadd uv luence uy it d, at the close of a ~ se 
song intended to be rather gay than s tse , 
The last on our list of Mr. Russell's « s t so! “ s 
called ** The Oak,”’ which has lately ed se ¢ imns, t ‘ a 
words of which were writt vy George P. Morris, Esq., express “ 
for the beautiful adaptation w iM Russe has con 
taem 
We must be content w Lal re on to some ot rs ¢ 
this composer's works, w we « t pass over “ its rs 
mention “Th Dove of Noah” S a sacre me ly ol n . R . 
sweetness, Dut less marked [t t ne styl ot the 
than his other productions. ‘ Dear Janet s a very to é 
song, more characteristick of the con er, the words of 
were furnished by Mr. We ft ‘ * The Merry S ; Von XN 
written for Miss Watson, we t « der a fa i 
‘“Wreck of the Mexico though « tal ry much that is be 
and powerful, compares with the other sea piece, * The W I 
Wind,” so feebly, as to merit, r eve no other award Phe , 
subject, indeed, is too vast, and its actual occurr e took place 
so near us, and its lents are so real to our appr ' 
we cannot but own how far hort of t terribie rea y is th 
artist's description sW si 
Mr. Russell has beautifully re and newly ed t f ¥ 
old air, “ My heart's in the Hig nds,”* tot sc ex ve verse 
of B rns: and this, at the sor ve named, w s e two or* 3. E ' 
three choice murcea i n the Italian masters, ¢ 1 ste ‘ tw 
from which he draws tor the entert t s ences. | \ 
may he continue to delight them thus May his yn e never i I re D 
but ever as ready as now to adapt ‘ em eX s : 92 ; 
the numbers 0 ec a 1 \ who would se¢ . 1 
marned to immo R s \ 
as 
D R 
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second caliery this year and even with this great a t r 
rmer splendid es sh a s are crowte } s . , ' 
“ ‘ 
and wha s ol Tr e ¢ s é es " M 
er order and e mast Vy OXe i I 
I es ct re ers s t Oo ‘ i] r 
saloon, and his eve is dazzled by the: tude ar P re oft 
works of art If he is attracted to the s é extr vy of this 
gallery, and t ns, he sees, thr th spacious | oore ( ew 
room, neariyv as large, eq v filled with paint «= ( as t per was 
fection, but not of so great mag | ™ ; 
It shall be our endeavour to point out the merits of such work: seerds 
as appear to us most pro rent, ¢€ rer tor desicon or exe We ri 
cannot promise our readers to go regularly 
} : V ‘ 
nor can we promise ourselves the satisfaction wi : 1 result 
from a consciousness Of a scerm as we a , to eac 
artis but N t your, s, toy v 
rious species, as we $s Ss < ! t ‘ 
attract our 1; and ced to cea f s rhe « 
for the } il St ‘ s ' i rto nt ; 
‘ i catches t eve sy c eT f ‘ 
‘ by the de This is ' t of 
ing with a y her band. Its , . 
} ' draw » koe 
colouring, are of the firs We shall speak 
product In its turn, and now co t t 
marks, W our ce of the pa 3. s ewhat in 
the « Ae 
Un the t< visiler t [ t ¢ rs 
of two ¢ ii vi ‘ s 
je and express tha ! has ever ex 
many happy pr so { It a et . 
vet it reminds us of Lawre s best r enta s ¢ 
de yg t sia s ej} l 
that we « é : ri ‘ 
' ‘ a { 
No. 1. A , é SH 
© er, whos s, by ‘ 
praver a ve cit < 1 
No2isag ature y J. D. Gen 
good taste i eprest s ver ( vf 
No. 3. A portrait y Mr. I F 
from S who has take s res us 
s a proof o ents sk s ofession, whic ens 
SUCCESS In his ad pte ( " M 
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SOFTLY THE MOONLIGHT IS SHED O’ER THE LAKE. 
A. SERENADE—BY J. D. PERCIVAL, M.D.--COMPOSED, AND DEDICATED TO MISS MARY JOHNSON, BY W. C. PETERS—AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
ALLEGRETTO 
Soft-ly the moon- is shed o’er the lake— is the wa ~ wale! O, a-wake! 
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” is the sum-mer O, a-wake! Faint-ly the cur-few Is heard from a-far, List, ye! O list, ye! the live-ly gui-tar. Soft-ly the moon-light is 
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2d—See the light pinnace Cheerily plays 3d—The maid from her lattice And to hear in his boat, 
Jraws nigh to the shore, On its bueyant car, Looks down on the lake, Where he shines like a star, 
Swiftly it glides Nearer and nearer, To see the foam sparkle, Hier lover, so tenderly, 
At the heave of the oar; The lively guitar. The bright billow break; { Touch his guitar. 
ORIGINAL LINES — alee acta cane tee ’ chess pe taal obey bal. : pe Hi be r nig Coss 
Go gather from the lake Go, check the tht s wratl may be ’ toa tw s s $ t t N ! t ‘ tt 
The snow that's falling there Ere yet its force ts done wave ‘ irk shadow of t al ‘ ‘ ‘ P < 
Go, from the river take Go, watch the lightning’s path, the forest.” t ‘ they 
The rain-drop, fresh and fair B w the honzon ‘A Treatise on Mathemat und Physical Ge 1S. st , e " ‘ t tt ¢ ¢ the Honevs 
M.T Ila RK Brov ) \ s t t 
Go, stop the shooting star Then bring me straight the man mul & raphers, merely be fl 
That's dropping fast through space, Who takes but six per cent tals in ¢ stendom a the ul 
Go, roll it from atar Go, find him, if you can s y t s s i w t \\ s W wee eld a 
And bind It tn its place Ere all his cash 1s lent ‘ 
vhat ‘ 1 4 t 1 \ where 
tude ! t ‘ 1, l ex 
THE DRAMA. neta @) “ s 
The Keeleys have been, of late, the town attraction in the theatrica y . ‘ A : 
way. The greatest charm of theirs fe aty { play that ene ; 
tires One never wearies of nature that) when it is nature in i hu \ A 
mour, bland, smiling, tresh and buoyant and su s Mrs. Keeley, in ose w 
parts in which she appears to best advantage. Like nate tov, she has Ur. ¥ e . . : . 
her other moods, and in those she imitates her mistress with hardly less ‘ hu e, 1A an.” Carey, Lea a B 
success e should like much to see Mrs. Keeley play Beat e ot that Tw s e ext sf this w \ } 
we are sure it would be altogether the thin but if she i it in her ow are M and t ‘ ¢ ' edt 2 i : nS nia 
way, we are certain it would be new, and we believe it wonld be attractive wee Amore t 2h exan tion tow i t ( erse s self 
The Reatrice of our imagination is tall, of at e and comman pre We a e, howeve ‘ et Mr. ¢ N f hees ¥ 
sence ; she 1s calmand self-possessed—quick only in the movements of he t to | f “ s ‘ s t \ ‘ \ n WAS w 
spirit; she has a clear, intellectual, grav eye, sn th wh hair, a a N ! 
r enough in her cheek to show, that weve she keeps her s ) “ 
check, the eloquent blood will mount there when it teth—when fer A . Ar s 
speaks or when indignation, like that wh eads f Hero’s wrongs, is 1 ry N ‘ | ¢ No ( the t 
busy at r heart Ihis 1s Shakspeare’s Beatrice, as we « ve the cha ‘ ‘ “ t ‘ un tr t et t ‘ ewer 
ra hut there Is no reason why t t ‘ 
4 rht. Fenella-like figure, whose person is the embiem of he ' a ‘ “ i 
black-haired, curly-locked, naive and wicked creature, who vents | t t the f t S t I Was 
casms from a daring perverseness of spirit that w uve its way aT . Ww 
chief g epitome of womanth« With a fund of mother-wit, hard s ‘ M “ \ non t . : 
and warm affections, beneath a | sh ow n an ha , t ‘ V ‘ tt } ‘ s « \\ P . tn ¢ = im 
inality Such a character Mrs. Keeley w i play sot } ‘ t t “ t ; 
many would think they had for the first time got the true conce; i . . “ u 
Shakspeare’s Beatrice t this allen . . 
iw eate " 4 


LITERARY NOTICES, . r ‘ t ‘ s W 


*Juvenal and Persius. Harper's Classical Library ; number t I 
The translations of these cel sted conte porary sat ts, are exe $ \ wer A 4 
verally by Dr. Baden, of the University Glasgow, and the Right H a “ . . . . . 
able Sir W. Drummond, F. Rk. s. Javenal, “the august reformer,” as t . ~s RORTOR 
been called, mav be read with advanta uur ove wn t \ \ \ } e 
! t fe with vice and folly as was R ew! t sat a: « ! 4 
wunced its depravity, st pre iss ts ’ ! his cut \ esta t \ tt . 
’ pold invective. We hav t) ‘ pare the tt t _ ' 
tion with Gifford’s ce r i version it we presume thatit ha i l : sa 
oh oammenniy tor the Pe Library, and, iequentiy, es t “ howeve ve t t to . ° 
* those exceptionable passages, which, descr ne manners rather than eis} t y \ ’ t f t s R DE ea, 
na, offend more by their grossness than they correct bv thelr sa our readers mav it © the s t work v 
rhe energy, acuteness, and manly sense of Persius, make hima fit comps “One dav a Came i »W Honevsuckle 
is more polished contemporary, Co irisons } e been often st The « -- . was ‘ vax ] a 
etweon Horace and these two satirists TN ‘ r merits of ¢ tee e | 
t was pa t y ft ‘ ‘ eX V « € ome 
are w set forthin a beautifu istration f Sir Wi am Drummond, which the t ed. The W H ew u A I 
weg # trom the volume betore us hed nnotice y thet @ ' " sweet ss tat " That t sel \ ' > e thee 
lhe poetry of the first resembles a beautiful river, which glides through as they glided by r (‘a 1 was a vain flower and its va — 
Pleasant scenes, sunny delds and smiling valleys ; that of the second, is like wounded, as it remarked that, t! gh the gardener and the garden vis > Scott § ». Printers, corner of Goid and Johe-atreets 











